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SPIRITS IN PRISON, 

« Being put to death in.the flesh, but quickened by the 
spirit; by which also he went and preached unto the 
spirits in prison; which were sometimes digobedient, 
when once the long suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noe, while the ark was a preparing, where- 
in few, that is, eight souls were 8aved by water.” — 
11. PxTER 3: 18, 19, 20. 


many of the christian fraternity consider this pas- 
82ge proof of the clearest kind, that there 1s a 
tate of unhappiness after death: that the people 
who were \disobedient in the days of Noah and 
were destroyed by the flood, have ever since that 
time been in confinement, at least, until the death 
of the Lord Jesus, at which time he went and 
preached to these long-confined prisoners. 
We hope that we s8hall be permitted to dissent 
from this opinion, and yet not be suspected of 
questioning the honesty ar sincerity of those who 
indulge it. We must believe that so singular and 
important an event would have been more particu- 
-larly noticed by the s8acred writers. No one but 
"Peter has named it, and this only in a 8hort letter 
-addressed to 8ome Gentile christians who were 
&attered 'through different provinces. If Jesus 
actually went and preached to the antedeluvians 
after they had been dead thousands of years, we 
8hould expect to learn whether the preaching did 
them any good ? Whether they are now in prison ? 
Why Jesus should go and preach to these spirits, 
and not to others, we are unable to reconcile with 
the character of divine impartiality. If he; did go 
and preach to other departed 8pirits, why was not 
that fact also named? Why are the spirits of 
those who lived in the days of Noah mentioned, 
and not a single word 8aid concerning others re- 
ceiving the like favor. 'This is what we canttot 
reconcile with that wisdom which is from above, 
which is without ality. But let objections 
Pass, and the question prevail—tohat is truth 2 _ 
[t is generally belived that Peter again alludes 
to *the 8pirits in prison,? in the 4th chp. 6th verse, 
thus: *For this cause was the gospel preached 
also to them that are dead, that they might be 
Judged according to men in the flesh, but live ac- 
cording to God in the s8pirit.” Let us grant that 

ege dead people, to whom the gospel was preach- 
ed, were *the 8pirits in prison'—but who were 
| In what. 8ense were they dead? Paul 
#peaks of those whom - Christ had quickened, 
ho had been dead in trespasses and sins. , They 
Fere Gentiles. © They were quickened after Christ 
9 put to death in'th 


remembered as it adds strength to the remarks 
which follow. The dead to whom the gospel was 
preached were Gentiles who were dead in 81ns. * 
Adam Clarke 8ays, *'The Gentiles previously to the 
preaching of the gospel among them were reckon- 
ed to be dead in trespasses andeins. 'The Jews had 
at least bv theirreligious professions a name to Jive.” 
Wakefield gives this verse (ver. 6, ch. 4,) the follow- 
ing construction—* For this indeed was the effect 
of the preaching of. the gospel to the dead, (the 
unconverted Gentiles ;) that some will be pumsh- 
ed as carnal men; but others, (those converted 
to christianity.;) lead a spiritual life unto God.'— 
So much from the learned Wakefield. Dr. Mack- 
night thus renders the passage—* For this hath 
the gospel been preached even to' the :dead, (1. c. 
the Gentiles) that although they might be con- 
demned indeed by men in the flesh, (their perse- 
cutors,) yet tbey might live eternally by God in 
the spirit.. Dr. Wesley, in his paraphrase agrees 
nearly with Dr. Macknight; and many others 
whose views are entitled.to consideration are of 
like opinions on this subject. 

We s8ee, by this if the 8pirits in prison were the 
dead mentioned in the Gth verse of the 4th chap- 
ter, as is generally believed, and of which we 
think there can be no doubt, then those 8pirits 
were the unconverted Gentiles. It is a fact that 
Jesus, after he was put to death in the flesh preach- 
ed to the Gentiles in s8pirit, through the medium of 
his apostles. Before his birth the prophets had 
his 8pirit, as may be 8een by referring to the first 
chapter of this Epistle, 11th verse ; 8o his apostles 
had his 8pirit after his death; and through them he 
preached the unsearchable riches of infimte grace 
to Gentile prisoners. 'Phis is truth, whether the 
passage we are endeavoring to explain refers to 
it or not. We are confident it does. 

Dr. Clarke has favored us with the rendering of 
the pazsage which heads this article in several an- 
cient MSS. In them it 1s is not said that Christ 
went and preached to the spirits in prison, but he 
is represefited as coming to do this. 'This varia- 
tion from the common -version 1s important, be- 
cause- Peter was writing to Gentile converts, 
who had actually been in a moral or. spiritual 
Sens, in prison, and through the Spirit of the Lord 
Jesus delivered therefrom. 1f, therefore, Peter 
intended Gentiles, he would naturally say when 
addressing them, Christ came and preached, 
&ec.—but if he intended other people, he would 
Say, he went. In one of the;first, if not the very 
first edition of the Latin Bible, this passage stands 
thus ; In quo ef hits quit un carcere erant, spirituali- 
ter ventens predicavit ; *by which he came 8pirit- 
ually, and preached to them that were in prt- 
SON. | 

In two very ancient Vulgate MSS. it is thus 
rendered, when translated—* In which, coming by 
the spirit, he preached to those who'were in pri- 
son.' "This also is the reading in the Compluten- 
«an Polyglott. | 


e flesh. This fact 'should be ( 


Another ancient MS. has the words nearly as in 
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the printed copy, and is thus translated—* In 
which, coming spiritually, he preached to those 
who were shut up in prison.* The first English 
translation of the Bible ever made has this clause 
in the old English style, as follows— Ih which 
thing and to them that weren closid togyder mm pri- 
8on, hi comynge mn 8pirul, prechide.” We have all 
this authority for believing that the word came or 
coming conveys the meaning of this passage bet- 
ter than the word went. But would it not be 
,#trange language to 8ay that after Christ was put 
to death, he came and preached to those who were 
disobedient in the days of Noah? Our convic- 
tion is that *the s8pirits in prison* were not iden- 
tically the persons who were disobedient in the 
days of Noah, but the 8ame kind of spirits or minds 
which influenced the antedeluvians, influenced 
also the people to whom Christ preached in spirit 
after he was put to death. The spirit of error; 
the spirit of ignorance ; the spirit of ny : the 
Spirit of superstition existed among the disobe- 
dient antedeluvians—the same spirits existed 
among the Gentiles, and such spirits are always 
in prison wherever found. 'The learned Wake- 
field renders the passage which heads this article 
8&0 as more clearly to express our views of it. 
Here is his translation ;—* Being killed in body, 
but made alive by the s8pirit; in-which indeed he 
went and preached to the minds of men in prison ; 
who were also hard to be convinced in former 
times; as when the patience of God continued 
waiting in the days of Noah, &c. Peter, if this 
rendering be allowed, calls up the people who 
lived in the days of Noah as an: 1llustration. 
Their minds were in prison—hard to be convinc- 
ed—and to precisely such minds as were then in 
prison, Jesus went and preached 1n spirit after his 
death. 'The minds or $spirits of the Gentiles ans- 
wer the description, Laying Wakefield's trans- 
lation aside, the express1on in the passage, * which 
were 8ometimes digobedient,) &c. we are not oblig- 
ed to understand as describing the character of 
particular persons at a particular time, but may 
consider it as describing spirits in prison. 'There 
were 8uch spirits after the death of the Lord Je- 
8us; there were 8uch spirits in the days of Noah ; 
but that the 8ame persons possessed them after the 
death of Christ that did in the days of Noah, is 
not a necessary conclusion. 

The office of Christ is thus described in Isaiah 
42: 6, 7—T the Lord have called thee in right- 
eousness, and will hold thine hand and will keep 
thee, and give thee for a covenant of the people, 
for a light of the GznTiLEs; to open the blind 
eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the prison, and 
them that sit in darkness from the prison house.” 
Here we learn that the Gentiles were called pris- 
oners, and that Christ was to bring them from the 
prison house and 45 them light; but this he did 
not do until after he was put to death in the flesh 
and quickened by the spirit. 

The judicious Calmet was a Catholic, and be- 
lieved that Christ descended into hell to release 
some of its prisoners ; but he says—* We ma 
doubt whether this be the meaning of St. Peter in 
this place.” 

We might add more evidence in fayor of the 
views which we have given of this 1ge, but 
the head of this article reminds us that it 1s time 
we had brought it to a close. We. would vimply 
8ay to the reader, that when we apply this passage 


y | divine Author, * All things whatsoever ye would 
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to the Gentiles, we apply it to matters of fact, 
Their 8prrits were in prison—Christ did preach to 
them in #pirit aſter he was put to death in the 
flesh; and the result of that preaching shall be 
most glorious—* the fulness of the Gentiles shall 
be brought in.” B, W, 


POPULAR MISTAKES. 

It will be recollected by the patrons of this pa- 
per, that some tune since, the writer of this inti- 
mated or rather expressed an intention which he 
had formed of correcting certain gross mistakeg 
into which the community had fallen, respecting 
the- 8entiment of God's impartial grace. Two 
numbers were written—the first, on the common 
remark, that * Unwwersalism 18 @ new” doctrine— 
the second' on the often repeated objection, that 
*1t 18 no use to preach it'—both of which were proy- 
ed to be palpable mistakes. Certain considera- 
tions, which need not now be named, induced me 
to 8uspend for a season the prosecution of my ori- 
ginal design; but I now resume the subject, and 
8hall endeayor according to the best of my ability 
to redeem the pledge which I gave the public. 

In this paper I sball consider the following ex- 
travagant but common remark. *1f Universalisn 
be true ut 18 no matter what men do.” Strange as it 
may appear, this opinion prevails, almost universal- 
ly among the enemies of our faith. 'They- consider 
it an invulnerable argument against the truth of 
God's universal and 1mpartial love—an objection 
which no ingenuity can 8nrmount, and the "oe of 
which none can evade. 'They regard it and employ 
it, as a triumphant refutation of the doctrine of 
universal 8alvation. 

But I have 8omething to say in relation to this . 
formidable objection to the faith of Universalists. | 
How, or where did such people learn that itis *no 
matter what men do? By what process did they 
arrive at this conclusion? I shall be told, no doubt, 
that this conclusion is warranted by the nature of 
our faith ; that if the final happiness of all men1s ? 
infallibly certain—which is the doctrine of the * 
Universalist denomination—it follows of cours, 
that it is * no matter what they do.' In other words, 
it is no- matter whether men are virtuous 0 | 
vicious, vighteous or wicked, good or evil ; for this 
is the meaning of the remark which I am consid- 
ering. When they say itis © no matter what men 
do,” they mean that it is altogether a matter of 1n- 
difference whether men practice virtue or vice— 
. Sqn they obey the laws of God or tranegres 
them. | 

Now in order to convince the reader of the im- 
propriety and incorrectness of this statement, | _ 
will just inquire, Does Universalism make no dis- 
tinction between the good man and the sinner! 
Does it place virtue and crime upon a level ? Does 
it tell men it is no matter what they do? Tf not, 
this is a groundless declaration, even though it be 
pronounced by lips frofessedly holy. 

What then does Universalism teach in relation 
to moral. conduct ? It 8ays in the language of 1t* | 
that men should do to you, do ye even 80 to them. 
It teaches that there is no peace to the wicked— | 
that the way of the transgressor is hard—that the | 
the 8oul that ginneth it shall. die. It maintams 
that virtue and happiness, 8in and wretchedne®9 | 
are inseparably connected. It provides no way 


escape by which the guilt-stained soul may evade 
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the outstretehed arm of Divine justice ; but ex- 
plicitly declares that God will reward every man 
according to his works. 'The punishment which 
it threatens is not indeed endless in duration, but 
exactly proportioned to the nature and magnitude 
of the offence. Heaven punishes for the refor- 
mation and consequent good of sinners. 

In view of these facts, is it no matter what men 
do? And 1s it a matter of indifference whether 
men do good or evil ? Is there no difference be- 
tween death and life, condemnation and peace, 
-misery and happiness? _ No one will ass8ume 
such a monstrous absurdity. Why then do peo- 
ple 8ay that if all men are to be ultimately blessed 
and happygitis no matter what they do ? Let me 
say to all 8nch—Brethren, you arg mistaken. You 
know not the character of our faith—you misap- 
prehend it; and when you speak in relation to 1t, 
you ignorantly and unintentionally misrepresent it. 
I 8ay ignorantly and. unintentionally, for I cannot 
think that you would knowingly and designedly 
abuse the grace of God, and count the blood of the 
covenant by which you are sanctified an unholy 
Gs May God open the eyes of your. under- 
stznding; remove the dark cloud which hangs over 
you ; rend- asfinder the veil of prejudice—correct 
your fatal mistakes; and enrich you with the knowl- 
edge, hopes and consolations of that grace * which 
bringeth salvation to all men ;? © teaching that de- 
nying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live 8oberly, righteously and godly in this present 
world,” 

In closing this article, permit me to. observe, 
that if the doctrine of impartial grace be true, in- 
stead of its being indifferent what course of con- 
duct men pursue, it is a matter of the deepest im- 
portance, God, though the Father and Friend of 
all men, has declared that he will not clear the 
guilty ; but on the contrary, cause every man to 
receive according to his works. If men would be 
happy they 8hould - be good ; and if happiness is 
more desirable than misery, it becomes every man 
to choose the path which leads to the former, in 


preference to that, which infallibly conducts to the 
latter, | J, H. B, 


FROM MY. DIARY. 


Religion then is a 8cience. - But the science 
of what ? Of God, —his character, his will and dis- 
pensations, his truth and grace. Of man—his fac- 
ulties, his relations, his duties, and his ultimate 
destiny. Man, without religion, wanders through 
the world 89litary and forlorn. All around him 
and all within him is dark and mysterious. In 
religion he finds an instructer, guide and friend. 
She unrols before him the volume of nature— 

plays the chain of causes—unzeals the Book 
of life—and refers every thing to that great First 

ause, whom to know is life eternal. 

eligion not only reveals the true character of 
God—not only declares him to be the Father and 
——_— Guardian of all his creatures; but it 
explains the duty and unfolds the destiny of man. 
She tells us, that man is the-child of Supreme un- 
changeable love—the destined heir of immortality. 
She- teaches us to behold in all the beings who 
are united to us by the ties of nature, the impregs 
of Divine goodness—to 8ee in every human coun- 
tenance a. brother, whose interests she bids us 


respect and'cherish, and whom it-is our duty and 
PPiness to love. 


| 
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What a eublime science is religion! It em- 
braces all that is valuable to man in the whole 
course of his journey on earth. It unites him by 
indissoluble ties to the invisible One, and opens to 
his imagination the prospect of an endless futurity 
of life, glory and felicity, There is not a moral 
feeling, or duty, or affection, which it does not 
embrace—it is the sum of all excellence, It ex- 
hibits the perfect, infinite love of God, expanding 
to all his works; and commands us to be perfect 
as he is! And what s8hould excite our admiration 
to its highest pitch is the divine simplicity which. 
pervades all the doctrines and precepts of Christ's 
religion. The wayfaring man need not err. 

But why are men commanded todo good ? First, 
because God is good and it is their duty to imitate 
his example. And, secondly—because goodness 
is that alone which comports with the true digni- 
ty and glory of man and satisfies the desires of 
his 80ul. God has 80 constituted the human 
mind, that it is nourished and delighted only by 
the cultivation of moral excellence. Sin is oppo- 
8d to the nature of man, and is the destruction of 
his happiness. It is the moral poison which kills the 
goul. Man was formed - to be happy in doing 
good—in the exetcise of the benevolent affections 
and divine sympathies, which are implanted in the 
depths of his 8oul. Take away from man the dis- 
position and power to do good, and oh, how 
wretched must he be. 

There is not a s8ingle duty prescribed by reh- 
gion, the performance of which would not conduce 
to our happiness. Al! her requirements are adap- 
ted. to our moral nature. She makes her appeal 
to the affections, as well as to the mind, and aims 
to lead us to that perfection and felicity, for which 
we were originally designed. 

In doing good there 1s & high moral pleasure, 
an inward zatisfaction, worth more than unnum- 
bered worlds, and which the good man continual] 
enjoys. But in the practice of sin there 1s no suc 
inestimable delight—the wages of sin- is death, 
The wicked are strangers to peace—they are as 
the troubled deep, when its waters cannot rest. 

Religion then, was given to be a source of hap- 
piness to ths gons and daughters of men. It was 
designed as the guide, and comforter, and purifier 
of our whole race. And what better evidence can - 
be offered, to convince the world of the perfect 
goodness of God? He whose commandments are 
love, peace, and life everlasting—can he be un- 
kind? Do s8weet streams. proceed. from a bitter 
fountain? Bless the Lord O my s0ul! I. H.B. 


——— —=— 


COMMUNICATIONS, 


[For the Universalist.] 


EXAMPLE OF CHRIST.—No . I. 

My object in writing this article, and all which 
may hereafter appear under the above title, is to 
8et before the readers of this paper, the example 
of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. Our bless- 
ed Lord is frequently set forth in the s8cnptures 
of the New 'Testament as our examplar ; and we 
are not unfrequently called upon, both directly, 
and indirectly, to pattern those amiable traits 
which savor of heavenly wisdom; and which he 
daily and hourly exhibited im that faithful and 
laborous life, which he spent in meliorating the 
condition of the children of men. 
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We hear the apostle addressing those who had 
been s8anctified by the truth, in the following man- 
ner, —* Christ hath '8nffered for ns, leaving us an 
example, that we should follow in his steps.? St. 
Panl, exhorted the Hebrews, to look unto Jesus. 
He unquestionably tntended by this expresston, 
the same that Peter did, when he exhorted the 
christians to follow mm the footsteps of the Son of 
God. Before proceeding to notice particularly 
the example of our Lord and the ways in which it 
may be of service to us, I shall very briefly notice 
the power of example. 

he power of ex:mple 1s too well known to 
need munch mmsisting on. The characters of chil- 
dren are very-mnch formed from their parents, 
ant] those  persons with whom © they ass0ciate, 
Hence every parent sees the importance of select- 
inz for his children s8nitable az*octates and in- 
sfrnctors, from whom they will receive nothing by 
example, which will have a tendency to blast their 
repntations, or render them unfit to fill any situa- 
tion in life with honor and glory. Man, it has 
been observed, 18s a creature of mnnitation. He 
possesses very little original matter, All he 
knows, g8ees, and acts, was known, seen, and acted 
upon, before he existed. Though there are ma- 
ny things which seem at first to be new, yet, on 
critical examination, we shall discover that the 
81me things have existed in other ages. $80 that 
the words of Solomon are literally true—*there 7s 
nothing new under the $un. 

'The remarks which have now been offered con- 
cerning the effect of example on children, hold 
good in relation to those who have arrived to man- 
hood. The force of example 1s seen 1n the politi- 
cal world; . People generally imitate those to 
whom they have accustomed themselves to look 
as leaders, And it is worthy of remark, that the 
same Spirit which is exhibited by a political lea- 
der, will appear in the conversation and conduct 
of those who profess to be his followers. Histo- 
ry confirms the trath of this remark. How fre- 
quently were the 8oldiers of Alexander rendered 
invincible by the example of that prince. © Had 
he manifested a fearfnl disposition, how 800n 
would they have quailed before their adverzaries ; 
and the consequence would have been a Joes of 
victory. But inspired with the - example of their 
commander, they went forth from conquering unta 
conqnest. 

It has been correctly s81pposed that it was the 
example of Alexander which fired the ambition 
of Bonaparte to 8nch a degree, as induced him to 
ran the race which terminated in his loss of lib- 
erty, and imprisonment for life. © 

'The power of example 1s alzo very apparent in 
the religions world. When the gods of the hea- 
then were 8npposed to be possessed of hnman 
passions, and to be guilty of human deviees, their 
delnded votaries took courage from their conduct, 
and went to an excess in riot and dissipation, to 
which they would 'not have. gone, had it not been 
for snch examples. Daniel 'says—©The gods of 
the” heathen are a vanity and a lie: they who: 
made them, are like-unto them; 80'is every one 
who serveth them.” | 

When men 8upposed that the God and father 
of our spirits, was a being who delighted in the 
misery and destruetion of his | creatures, they 
thought/it no harm for them to imitate him ; and 
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the 8ame course of conduct towards theit eneties 
which they thought God did, or would exercise 
towards his enemies. Hence a variety of instru. 
ments of torture were introduced for the eXpress 
purpose of putting an end to what they were 
pleased to call heresy. "The prophet recognizes 
this effect of exaiple, in the following passage,-- 
Every one will walk in the name for sprrat] of 
their God, but we will walk in the name [or 8prrit] 
of our God forever,” 

We may bring this 8ubject down to our own 
case. Have not we been benefiited by the example 
of good men? Have not our resolutions to do 
good and” to suffer for the trutli's 8ake been 
strengthened and confirmed by the example of 
8ome martyr to the trath? Has not the example 
of 8ome individual who has rendered himself no- 
ted by ms strict adherence to justice and equity, 
inclined our hearts to go and do likewise ? There 
are many I trust who can readily respond in the 
affirmative to the several mterrogatories which 
have now been proposed. 

Being creatures of imitation, it 8eems as if 
our Creator was disposed to treat ts according 
to our natures, in giving us 'a perfect example in 
the person of his Son Jesus Chnest. And it isa 
happy consideration, that thongh we cannot safely 
imitate all the actions of the most perfect men 
among us, yet we may safely, and more'than safe- 
ly, imitate the bles8ed Son of God. For there is 
nothing impracticable in the life of Jesus. *We 
daily need his invaluable gentleness—his nntiring 
benevolence—his ready forgiveness—his humility 
and condescension—his meekness and patience— 
his cheerful contentment—his activity in duty— 
his fortitude in 8uffering—his unreserved trust in 
Divine providence—his holy submission to the 
Divine will.” These are qualities, which if pos- 
sessed by us, would not fail to render our yes 


contented and happy. 


Reader, fix your mind on the example of Chrit. 
Imitate him at 'all times, and in all things, and 
you will be enabled to pass the time of your 80- 


journing here on earth, in a manner which will re- 


dound to the glory of God, your own felicity, . 
and the happiness of those ass0ciated with you 1 
life, | D, D, 8, 


[For the Universalist.]- 


RELIGION.—No. II. 


The design of this, and 8ucceeding numbers 18 - 
to 8how what religions are vain: It 18 wg oo 
to keep in mind the definition of religion, which 
was given in the former nymber. | Religion 18 
something binding on men. Whatever an indi- 
vidual thinks his God requires him to believe, do, 
and say, may be regarded as his religion. There 
are, strictly speaking, but two kinds—viz.—PURE 
and vain. The fruits of pure religion, are these: 
a righteous life; a Godly conversation ; regard- 
ing and visiting objects of distress, particularly 
the widow and fatherless; and administering, ac- 
cording to our ability and means, to their necess!- 
ties. Vain religion is any-system' of religion 
which does not incline its possessor to bring for 
the above named fruits. 
What an wv wer writer has _ o_— : 
charity, may with great propriety, be 8a1d ol P 
and Andefiled religion,” It is Fhfulness in the 


they accordingly exercized the smnme spirit, andy friend, public spirit in the magistrate; equity | 


patience in the judge, moderation in the gover- 
eign, and loyalty in the subject. In parents it is 
care and attention; in children 1t is reverence 
and submission. In a word, it is the sonl of 8ocial 
life, It is the 8un that enlivens and cheers the 
abodes of men.” It 18 *like the dew of Hermon, 
2nd the dew that descended on the mountains of 
Zion, where the Lord commanded the blessing 
even life for evermore.” 

To this criterion, I will now bring the religion 
of the Jews. And T s8hall not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it in the very ontset, . vain. Becanse it 
did not lead its most zealous and most strenuous 
advocates to bring forth what we have consider- 


. ed the fruits of pure religion. Let us appeal to 


facts, Let us examine the conduct of those who 
were regarded as the most devout, most holy, 
and most religious people among the Jews. "Take 
notice of the Pharisees. It was a common s8aying 
among the people, that if there were but two men 
in the whole world to be saved, one of them would 
be a Pharisee. | But did these people hve holy 
lives? Did they visit the widow and fatherless 
in their affliction, and administer to their necess1- 
ties? No; they did not. It is true, they did vis- 
it the widow, but it was to devour her house. I 
suppose that they devoured the houses of widows 
in the following manner—'They, the widows, plac- 
ed implicit confidence in the- Pharisees. 'They 
believed them to be honest, compass1onate men : 
and therefore delivered into their hands their 
whole estate that they might act as admintstra- 
tors. And the Pharisees would 80 manage affairs, 
as to get all the poor widew's property into their 
own hands. And while they were plotting all 
this iniquity, they represented themselves as be- 
ing the most religions people in the world by ma- 
king long prayers in the 8ynagogues and at the 
corners of the streets. 

Witness the conduct of Saul of 'Tarsus. He 
was profitable in the Jew's religion, being exceed- 
ingly zealous for the traditions of his fathers. He 
hauled men and women to prison, and compelled 
them to blagpheme ; and was 80 exceedingly mad 
against them, that he persecuted them even unto 
strange cities. No language can more fully de- 
8cribe the 8trange infatuation under which he la- 
bored,'than that which he employed in his defence 
before king Agrippa. *I verily thought with my- 
8lf,” 8ays he, *that I ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth ; which 
things I did. And many of the saints did I shut 
up in prison, etc. 

Look also at the conduct of those who crucified 
the Son of God! They were the Scribes and E1- 
ders who were the most familiar with the princi- 
ples of the Jewish religion, and to whom the com- 
mon people were continually looking for instruc- 
tion. And for what, let me inquire, did they 
destroy the Prince of peace ? Was it because he 
Was a wicked man? No. But because he told 
them the truth. . Can we view the conduct of the 
most religious people among the Jews, and real- 
ze at the 8ame time, that an mdividual could pass 
through all the forms and ceremonies peculiar to 

at religion, and at the 8ame time practice ini- 
quity without pronouncing it a vain religion ? 

e cannot. Then let us turn our attention from 
that 8ystem to the religion of the Son of God, 
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of mercy and good fruits, without partiality and 
without hypocrisy. Let us embrace it and be 
happy. $ D. D. 8. 


[For the Universalist.}] 


A GLANCE AT THE PAST.—No. II. 

As I remarked at the close of my first No., the 
long, deeply impressed marks were found, on ex- 
amination, umformly to occur in those composi- 
tions, in which the sentiments were deemed to be 
false and uncommonly dangerous in their tenden- 
cy, or the arguments weak and fallacions. This, 
however, I did not perceive till sometime after 
Mr. J. had resigned his place as preceptor of this 
Academy, which he was compelled to do by the 
rupture of a blood-vessel. But while he remain- 
ed, this annoying custom of every now and then, 
defacing, and in my own eye, disgracing my pro- 
ductions with long and deeply indented black 
marks continued... My bosom was of course the 
theatre of perpetual conflicts. A variety of emo- 
tions, many of which were exceedingly unplea- 
sant, distracted and tormented me. My feelings 
were in a state of constant agitation on every re- 
laxation of the mind from regular studies. Vari- 
ous resolutions were formed. Measures, howey- 
er, which were firmly resolved upon one day were 
abandoned the next. In the mean time, those 
provokingly long, black marks which I had 80 of- 
ten 8een upon my pieces, like ghosts from the fa- 
bled regions of darkness below, would every now 
and then stretch themselves ont before my eye. 
I could not elude them. They hovered abont me 
like 8pectres. 'Turn which way I would, go where 
I might, in the full blaze of day, or the dense 
gloom of night, they stood before me, not merely 
in bold, but in long, black and tormenting relief. 
Who could endure s8uch a sight ? Surely no one 
| with anything like complaceney. It was insuffer- 
able, more than flesh and blood, or eyen grace it- 
8elf could bear with composure, at least, more 
than I could under existing circumstances. 

I viewed them as 80 many indignities offered to 
my religions sentiments, as the outbreakings of a 
naturally good mind 80nred and rendered .pevish 
by bigotry and a gloating superstition. O how 
thankful did I feel to God, that T had, at s0 early 
an age, egcaped the clutches of these fell destroy- 
ers of the christian temper, these infernal enemies 
of pure and undefiled religion. Had those gratu- 
itous indignities, as I then viewed them, been 
persona], I conld have borne them with a toftera- 
ble degree of composure and self-possession ; but 
they were levelled against a doctrine which I 
deemed sacred, and which was incalculably dear- 
er to me than life itself; and this I conld not pas- 
sively brook. Such flagrant acts of injustice 
merited a firm resentment ; and I determined to 
make an effort, at least, to inflict upon the author 
of them an exemplary chastisement—to stamp 
them with the infamy they deserved. The great 
difficulty was to hit. upon the best method, one 
which would be alike practicable and becoming. 
I finally resolved upon writing a letter to the pre- 
ceptor. In this way I could reproye him in re- 
spectful, though not very measured -terms, for 
those 8acrilegious outrages ; show him that they 
were an obvious violation of the spirit and requi- 
Sitions of christianity ; that he descended far be- 
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Which is characterized by that wisdom which' is | low the dignity of his station by their indulgence ; 


pure, peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full| and golemnly protest against the repetition of 
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them aside for a little time, and then re-examine» 
ing their contents, they were all found to be too 
8evere. Their Severity was s8tartling to myseltf. 
It rendered them disrespectful and in some 1n- 
stances highly reprehensible. I durst not send 
them. Indeed on discovering their defects I had 
no inclination to do it. They appeared much 
fitter for the flames and I burned. the whole of 
them. | 

The object however was not abandoned. Some- 
thing I was determined to do, but admonished by 
these repeated failures in writing to give up this 
course, I concluded to call on the. preceptor in 
person, and clear my mind freely and fully with re- 
8pect to this painful, and as I considered it, highly 
important s8ubject. I prided myself not a little 
upon my colloquial powers. It was admitted on 
all hands, that according to my age and opportu- 
nities, but a few if any in the Academy could ex- 
cel me in this respect. 'This, hoyever, was a de- 
partment in which the preceptor was exceedingly 
deficient, He was a chaste and ready writer, but 
his lips had no fluency, Like Moses, he was slow 
of 8peech. 'The prospect was encouraging. Suc- 
cess 8eemed to be certain, Laurels were in full 
bloom and waiting only to be plucked by my hand. 
Fall of hope and eager for the contest, I repaired 
to his room, for with all his virtues he had 8ome 
faults, one of which was, he was a bachelor, 
However, I rapped at his door, learned that | he 
was at home, and was conducted by a servant, boy 
into his study, He received me with great cordi- 
ality, bade me be seated, and assuring me of the 
pleasure which he always derived from the visits 
of his students, especially from myself, entered 
into a free and familiar conversation upon different 
topics, 8uch as he supposed would be most amus- 
ing and instructive to one of my age and tation. 
'The moment I came into his presence a thrill of 
veneration and esteem went through me, and 
8wept away nearly all the controvers1al and war- 
like feelings with which I had left my boarding 
place, It was impossible to retain. them. _ He : 
was all mildness and affability. A gentle smile 
played most enchantingly upon his countenance; 
kindness and affection beamed from his eye, ap- 
parently with ,all the solicitude for, my welfare 
which even paternity itself could feel for a child; 
and when he spoke, it was with a yoice in which 
authority was chastened and mellowed down to 
the tone of an equal. 

After 8ome little time I succeeded, without much 
violence to the rules of decorum, to introduce the 
doctrine of universal salvation as a topic of con- 
versation. I had expected to hear it denounced 
as false, demoralizing, and. fraught with, ruin to 
immortal souls. But nothing of the kind occurred. 
He remarked smilingly, that he presumed I had 
embraced this doctrine, and was preparing myself 
to become a preacher of it. I assured him that I 
believed it to be the truth of God, a doctrine: most 
plainly revealed in the Bible, but till, that I did 
not calculate to become its public advocate, hay- 
ing already. decided upon the profession of the 

aw. 

As he appe 
I went on tor a considerable length of time, 
lating with great freedom upon. the leading prin- 
ciples of the doctrine, as I then understood it, and 
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ared to hear me with earplacency, 
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them in future. For this purpose letter after let- | ( 
ter was written, but no one 8ent. After laying | 


ded by introducing various arguments, and 
ferring to a, bumber of scriptures in the Old and 
New Testaments which I deemed to contain di. 
rect and irrefragable-proof of its truth. Contrary 
to what I had anticipated, he made no objections 
to the sentiments .adyaneed;to'the arguments 
used ; nor to the application of the scriptures ad. 
duced in their 8upport, - I exhibited, he $aid, un- 
questionable proof of sincerity an my- faith, and 
he doubted not that it afforded- me great comfort, 
The doctrine, he continued, certainly had much to 
reccommentd it to a generous and benevolent mind, 
It exhibited the Creator and the regults of his 
moral government /in a truly s8ublime and honor- 
able light. It ascribed to the Sayior a character 
replete with moral grandeur and loveliness,. It 
was not all surprising, he said, that men of noble 
and philanthropic feelings should embrace it, 
Every good being must desire its truth. Many 
able and good men in different ages and countries 
had espoused-and openly advocated it. He men- 
tioned the celebrated Elhanan Winchester with 
great kindness and respect.;. said he had once 
heard him converse on the 8ubject ; that he es- 
teemed him as an excellent, man, and a very meek, 
devoted and exemplary christian. He was not, 
he remarked in concluding, a believer in the doc- 
trine hunself, and even if he were, he should geri- 
ously question the,policy of preaching it publicly, 
The young, and.especially the dissolute might, he 
was apprehensive, take advantage of it to their in- 
jury. In reply, I briefly remarked that his admis- | 
810ns with respect to the doctrine, and his appre- 
hens1ons of its moral tendency seemed to involve 
an absurdity ; but there was 80 much candor and 
good feeling and artlessness in his manner, such 
an entire absence of all bitterness and - proscrip- 
tion, that 1 could not be sevyere, nor could I findit 
in my heart to mention the s8ubject of the black 
marks. which formed the chief object of my visit. : 
Having therefore tarried as long, and perhaps 
rather longer, than strict propriety would have al- 
lowed, I took leave, and in a 8tate of amazement 
returned to my lodgings. How it was possible, 
with the views he had expressed and the feelings ! 
he seemed to possess, that he should treat my pro- 
ductions 80 rudely, should vent upon them such | 
an impotent spleen, was to me utterly unaccount- 
able. Nor was it till sometime- after I had en- | 
gaged in the ministry, that I was able tosolve this 
ifficulty ; and I was then led to the Giscovery by | 
an act of indiscreet zeal which: mortified me ex- 
ceedingly. In musing upon this- humbling in- 
stance of weakness and folly, the old subject of _ 
the black marks was brought into recollection, | 
and it occurred to me that I might have been the 
real cause of them myself. 908%" oþ 
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[From Buck's Theological Dietionary.] 


. JESUITS, OR THE SOCIETY OF JESUS, 
The Pernicious Effects of this Order in Civil 
Society.— Though it must be confessed that- the 
Jeguits cultivated the 8tudy of ancient literature, 
and contributed much towards the g8 of por 

lite learning ; though they have produced eml- 
branch of science, and ca | 


nent masters 1n niger | | 
boast -of = number of ingenious authors ;- yet, vi * 


happily far mankind, their vast influence has been 
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often exerted with the most fatal effects. Such 
was the tendency of that disciplin observed by 
the society in forming its:/metr 
fundamental maxims m its constitation, that every 
Jesuit was taught to regard the interest of the or- 
der as the capital object to.which every considera- 
tion was to be eacrificed. As the prosperity of 
the order was intimately connected with the pre- 
cervation of the papal authority, the Jesuits, influ- 
enced by the 8ame prineiple of attachment to the 
interest of their society, have been the most zeal- 
ous patrons of those doctrines which tend to exalt 
ecclesiasticaIÞÞower on the ruins of civil govern- 
ment. They have attributed to the court of Rome 
a jurisdiction as extensive and absolute as was 
claimed by the most presumptuous pontiffs in the 
dark ages. They have contended for the entire 
independence of ecclesiastics on the civil magis- 
trates, They have published 8uch tenets con- 
cerning the duty of opposing princes who were 
enemies of the Cathohec faith, as countenanced 
the most atrocious crimes, and tended to dissolve 
all the ties which 'connect subjects with. their 
rulers. As the order derived both reputation and 
authority from the, zeal with which it stood forth 
in defence of the Rotaish church against the at- 
tacks of the reformers, its members, proud of this 
distinction, have considered it as their pecular 
function to combat the opinions, and to check the 
progress of the Protestants. They have made 
use of every art, and have employed every wea- 


opposition to every gentle or tolerating measure 
in their favor. They haye incessantly stirred up 
against them all the rage of ecclesiastical and civil 
persecution. - Whoever - recollects the events 
which have happened in Europe during two cen- 
turies, will find that the Jesnits may justly be con- 
*idered as responsible for most of the pernicious 
effects arising from that corrupt and dangerous 
casuistry, from those extravagant tenets concern- 
ing eccles1astical power, and from that intolerant 
spirit which have. been the disgrace of the church 
of Rome throughout that period, and which have 
brought 80 many calamities upon 8ociety. 


A CALCULATION, 


Philosophers have computed, that the human 
race has the power'to double its number once in 
wenty five years. As8uming this ratio as true; 
ve come at the following calculation, which may 
enable the orthodox to make an improvement in 
their geographical knowledge of hell. Spppoes 
one tenth part only of the human race, from Noah 
to the present time, haye gone to hell—how large 
must hell be? Let us see. One tenth part of the 
whole human race, now in hell, would be 149, 
657, 767,662,684,458,824,057,327,870, 147,381, 212, 
767,492,400,742. This is quite a large number. 

me conception of its immensity may be formed 
by considering, that if one thousand millions of 
persons were employed in counting that number, 
and that each should work ten hours in a day and 
count 100 per minute, it would require them, in 


order to count the number in question, 653, 650, | 


millions of years! 'This will give us an orthodox 
result as to the number of the miserable in hell. 
Spoly, The united 8urfaces of the Sun, the 
Earth, Mercury and all the other planets is 1,489, 
$87,174,355 8quare miles. Allowing that only one 
n ten haye gone to hell, and that this place is no 


ers, and 8uch the 


pon against them. They have set themselves in | 


larger than all these stupendous worlds united, eve- 
Ty inch of hell must contain no less than 14,972,000, 
000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, human beings. 
We gather these calculations from the © Arcana 
of Science.” 'They may serve to amuse the curi- 
ous, and will show to all what orthodoxy requires 
us to believe as a condition of being considered 
consistent christians here and of obtaining 'salva- 
tion hereafter. 

Should it be said that souls need not occupy 80 
large a space as bodies, we reply, that admitting 
10 000 8ouls to inhabit the shell of a tobacco seed, 
having no room left to rent—still hell, in order 
to contain them all, must be nnllions and millions 
of times larger than the Sun, Earth and all the 
other planets put together. A doctrine which 
countenances such results as are tated above 
must be utterly incredible, it must be impious— 
and a reflection upon the character of Almighty 
God which nothing can warrant or justify. And 
yet there are thousands of inconsiderate mortals 
who receive it as gospel truth.—Christ. Intel. 


TRUTH 18 POWER. 

Some men say that *wealth 1s power,” and some, 
that * talent is power,” and 8ome, that * knowledge 
is power,” and others, that *authority is power / 
but there 18 an apothegm that I would place on high 
above them all, when I would assert that * truth 
is power.” Wealth cannot purchase—talent can- 
not refute—knowledge cannot overreach—Author- 
ity cannot silence her: they all, ike Felix, trem- 
ble at her presence. Fling her in the most tre- 
mendous billows of popular commotion ; cast her 
into the sevenfold heated furnace of the tyrant's 
wrath : she mounts aloft in the Ark upon the sum- 
mit of the Deluge ; she walks with the Son of 
God untouched through the conflagration. She 
is the ministering spirit which sheds on man that 
bright and indestructible principle of life, light 
and glory, which is given by his Mighty Anthor 
to animate, to illumine, and inspire the mortal 
8oul, and which, hke himself, © 1s the same yester- 
day, to-day and forever.” When wealth arid tal- 
ent and knowledge, and authority ; when earth, 
and heaven itself, shall have passed away, truth 
shall rise, like the angel of Manoah's sacrifice, 
upon the flame of nature's funeral pyre, and as- 
'cend to her 8ource, her heaven and her home— 
'the bosom of the holy and eternal God. 


Patience; is that calm and unrufled temper 
with which a good man bears the evils of hfe. 
{It is, 8ays an eminent writer, apt to be ranked 
by many among the more humble and obscure 
virtues, belonging chiefly to those who groan on a 
8ick bed, or who languish in prison ; but in every 
circumstance of life, no virtue 1s more important 
both to duty and happiness. It is not confined to 
a 8ituation of continued adversity : it principally, 
indeed, regards the disagreeable cireumstances 
which are apt to occur: but prosperity cannot be 
enjoyed, any more than adversity supported with- 
out it. It must enter into the temper, and form 
the habit of the 8onl, if we would pass through the 
world with tranquility and honor.” 


Philanthropy, differs from benevolenee only in 
this : that benevolence extends to. every bein 
that has life and sense, and 1s of course suscepti- 


ble of pain and pleasure :. whereas philanthropy 
cannot comprehend more than the human race. 
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The adjourned meeting of the Society for the relic 

Phnakay tn = of - d, Universalist Clergymen is 

be held at the Vestry of the Universalist Church in Charles. 
TO HOPE. ton, on Wednesday next at 3 o*clock. A constitution will 

Gentle Hope, celestial dove A be s8ubmitted for the consideration of the members, All 

Source of mildness, truth and love— friendly to the Institution, lay as well as clerical brethren, 

When the breast is rack*d with care, are respectſully invited to attend. ws 4812 wid 


Thou with comforts rich art there. 2, ADVE ST EEAENTS = 


When despair*s relentless reign I 
Rends the throbbing heart with pain ; CATALOGUE 
Then thy peaceful, sunny ray 


Breaks the cloud and brings the day. APPROVEDS CH oOOoL BOOK S, 


When upon the raging sea, PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 

Is the seamen reſt of thee ? N BB. MUSSEY, 29" Cornhill...Boston, 
When the ſrowing storm-clouts low”r, | PHE Political Class Book, intended to instruct the 
Art thou absent in that hour ? higher classes in Schools in the origin, nature and use 
Hops angelic; thod wvithivey of Political Power. By William Sullivan, Counsellor 


— : at Law. 
Thy bright Gras yg _ The Moral Class Book, or the Law of Morals; de 


q : TEL hanne. rived from the Created Universe, and from Revealed Re. 
GONE NASIe Gt, Sms 204 haut ligion; intended for Schools. By Wilham Sullivan, Coun- 
When the sinner*s stricken breast gellor at Law. 


Is with guilt and grief oppres't; Emerson's Spelling Book. The National Spelling 
When his wretched, wo-worn mind Book, and Pronouncing Tutor; containing the rudiments 
Seeks some healing balm to find; | of Orthography and Pronunciation, on'an improved plan. 
Then thy holy radiance beams, By B. D. Emerson, Principal of 'the, Adams Grammar 
'Then its pure and heavenly gleams, Sehool, Boston. "3 Ne 
Breaking on his mental night, Emerson's Introduction, to. onal Spelling 
rthography un 
ational Spelling 
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Turns his darkness into light. Book ; containing the first princif 
When the christian's anguished head, Pronunciation on the plan purave 
Writhing on his dying bed, Book, calculated for beginners.” | 
Feels his mortal course is trod, Webster*'s New Spelling Book. 
Then thy finger points to God. - Alger*s Perry's Spelling Book. 
Placid Hope, thus cheer my days, Pierpont's Reading Books, 1. The American Firs 
Light them with thy peacetul rays ; Class Book, or Exereises in Reading and Recitation, de- 
Aud, when life's last pang is o'er, signed for the use of the highest Class in Schools. 


Waft me to that happy shore 2. The National Reader, being a election of exer- 
cises in Reading and Speaking. 


ae 
" 


Where no sio, no sorrow dwells, 3. Introduction to the National Reader, a election 
Where the 8o0ng of rapture swells, 


And unnumber*d worlds made free, on Fer Ar Fg 6 ' - 
Hold their endless jubilee. HARP OF ISRAEL. ements of English Grammar : With Progressive | 
Exercises in Parsing. By John Frost, late Principal of : 


[From the Christian Pilot.] the Mayhew Grammar School, Boston. 
Worcester*'s Second Book. A Second Book for 
*THE GRAVE IS READY FOR ME.” Reading and Spelting, By Samuel Worcester, author of a 
'The grave 1s ready—let me rest Primer for Schools. 
In its serene repose ; Blake's Geography. A Geography for Children; 
No longer linger here oppresed with Eight Or—_ Maps and 'Thirty-Nine Wood 
By life's tumultuous woes. Cuts. By Rev. J. L. Blake, author of several Popular 


The grave is ready—peaceſul bed ! School: Books. \ : T > OTIS 
The way-worn pilgrim*s home. Woalsh's Arithmetic. The Mercantile: REACNGIED] ad- 
Thither—Ah, many a friend has sped : pted to the Commerce of the U. S. in its domeste- 
I come——dear friends—I come. oreign re Ws : yith an Appendix, containing' Pract 
| | | Systems of Mensuration, Gauging, and a new and imprc 
The grave is ready—etill I wait, " System of Book Mino—a new edition, revised 
Pill I His 8igoal see, enlarged. By nael Walb{ 4M © 4 
Who burst the tombs's vain boasted gate, Loctures on Sokoet its Rt 7 Q catkwet R. Hall. 
To set the captives free. apocag aer, A-  n- mw 
T1 WW", 5 Lectures to Female Teachers. - By & -R. Hall. © 
ie grave 18 ready—but its gloom E | MART 6-0 4 
No more our hearts dismay ; Practical and Mental IT VEL Ds. BY : Farr), 
The resurrection morn will bloom wt by log erty des Me SY V.8 7 
In beams of endless day. of tarica. By Rev. Cod ES”. 
Grund's Philosophy. Elements. of Natural P 
_ : with Practical Exercises. For the \use of Schoc 
In this city by Rev. H. Ballou, Mr. William Hews of | Francis J. Gruud, | * 2 OE. 
Easton, and Mrs. Nancy Dannevan of Boston; Mr, Ed-| Grund's Chemistry. Elements of Chemistry, with * 
ward 'Trott of Swanzey, and Miss Sally R. 'Tibbetts of | Practical Exercises. For the use of schools. By Fran 
Boston; Mr. George E. G. Hedge and Miss Nancy Lane. | cis J. Grund, author of Elements of Natural Phi oo 
By.the Rev. 8. Streeter, Mr. Gilbert Clark, of Boston, | on the same plan, and designed to be a companion to It, 
and Miss Patience Mann of Medfield; Mr. Wm. A. Far- Adam's Latits Grammar, with improvements and ad- 


well and Miss Harriet R. Clark. bo A. Mato Lat 
'In Stoughton by Rev. Massena B. Ballou Mr. Jona- COs OY A. Gould, pts of the Publi 


than Linfield Jr. and Miss Sophia Bird; Mr. Albert | : ; is 
Johnson and Miss Betsey Whitin re of Stoughton. Hentz*s Classical French Reader. Selected (rom U* | 


In. Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Paige, Mr. Gardiner | best writers of that language 1n Prose and Poetry. _ 
Greene and Miss Elizabeth F. Sawyer. | ——6. W. STACY, Printer ,— 
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